Plato, Menexenus 


Introduction 


Plato was born in 427 and lived until 348. He was the most famous 
student of Socrates, and nearly all of his writing took the form of con- 
versations in which his teacher serves as the protagonist. Plato opened 
his Academy as a school of philosophy in Athens after 388. Unlike Gor- 
gias and the other Sophists, Plato regarded rhetoric as at best a sort of 
candy-coating for real knowledge,' and he did not regard rhetoric as a 
worthwhile pursuit in its own right. Rather than teach clever speaking, 
Plato’s dialogues treat issues such as the nature of piety or justice (the 
Euthyphro and Republic). 

Plato has incorporated a full funeral oration in his dialogue 
Menezenus (the entire work is translated here). Although Socrates 
had been convicted and executed by his fellow Athenians in 399, 
the historical detail in the speech indicates that it was written after 
386, after the Corinthian War and Lysias’ funeral oration.? Socrates 
presents a funeral oration by Aspasia, the well-known mistress of 
Pericles (see note 13 (p.48) below). With the ascription to Aspasia, 
and also verbal echoes, the speech clearly looks back to a funeral 
oration by Pericles. Plato may well have read Thucydides’ version, 
but he was certainly too young to see Pericles himself speak and must 
have relied on some secondhand account of the speech.* The frequent 
echoes of the funeral oration in Thucydides indicate that Plato has 
Pericles’ speech of 431 in mind, whether he knew it from Thucydides 
or another source.4 More generally Plato probably invokes Pericles 
as the most famous statesman of the previous generation. Pericles’ 
well known relationship with Aspasia may have also appealed to 
Plato; it allows him to cast Aspasia in a similar role to Diotima in the 
Symposium. 

Scholars differ in their interpretation of the dialogue. One reading 
sees the speech as an antagonistic response to Thucydides’ idealized 


Gorgias 463e-466a; the Phaedrus is also concerned with oratory and 
thetoric. 

Section 245e refers to the peace of 386. Other dialogues contain similar 
anachronisms. For example, the Symposium (182b) refers to the King’s 
Peace of 387/386, although the dialogue is set in 416. 

Some see Plato’s reference to Antiphon (236a), who was said to have 
been Thucydides’ teacher, as a direct reference back to Thucydides. 
It’s less likely that Plato is thinking of Pericles’ speech of 439 (see p.5 
on this oration). For echoes, compare Plato 238d and Thucydides 37.1; 
Plato 239a and Thucydides 35.1; Plato 246e and Thucydides 42.4. 
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view of Athenian democracy under Pericles. Elsewhere Plato criti- 
cizes Pericles, among others, for using rhetoric to please the people in 
the Assembly without actually teaching them to be good citizens ( Gor- 
gias 5o2d-504e). In the Menezenus, according to this interpretation, 
Plato praises Athens as he thinks it should be praised, with an em- 
phasis on the aristocratic nature of the government (238d-239a). This 
reading also acknowledges the genuine earnestness of the paramythia, 
and points out allusions to tenets of Platonic philosophy. Others see 
the funeral oration in the Menexenus as a sort of parody that adopts 
an ironical tone and exaggerates the faults of contemporary rhetoric, 
as seen by Plato.” The attention Plato gives to wars of Greeks against 
Greeks (242a~244); see also p. 28 above) may be a critical counterpoint 
to the idealized Athens described earlier in the speech, and the attribu- 
tion to Aspasia implies a criticism of not just Pericles, but many other 
prominent politicians who are said to have learned from her (235e). 


SOCRATES: Are you coming from the marketplace, Menexenus, or 
where? 

MENEXENUS: Yes, Socrates, from the marketplace, from the council 
building. 

Soc.: What in particular took you to the council building? I see that 
you think you’ve reached the end of your education and of philos- 
ophy. Since you think you are already capable in that area, you 
now intend to turn to bigger things. Will you attempt to rule us 
old men, my dear man, at your age, so that your household may 
continue to provide a caretaker for us? 

MEN.: If you permit and advise me to rule, Socrates, I will be ready. If 
not, then I won’t. Just now I was at the council building because I 
learned that the council is going to choose who will speak over the 
dead. You know that they are about to hold a burial. 

Soc.: Oh yes, whom did they choose? 

MEN.: Nobody, they postponed the matter until tomorrow. I think 
Archinus or Dion will be chosen.’ 


Kahn 1963. 

For example, the nature of virtue in 246e. 

Coventry 1989. 

The only other passage (Demosthenes, On the Crown 285) that refers 
to the mechanics of the process for selecting the orator refers to the 
“people” (démos), which usually indicates the assembly (ekklésia), not 
the council (boulé). 

Archinus was associated with Thrasybulus, the leader of the democrat 
faction under the thirty tyrants, and participated in the restoration of 
the democracy in 403 (Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians 34.3 
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e Soc.: You know, Menexenus, I think dying in war is probably a fine 
thing everywhere. The dead man gets a fine and magnificent burial, 
even if he died as a poor man. Even if he was a common man, he 
receives the praise of wise men. And their praise is not off-hand; 
their speeches are carefully prepared. They praise the dead so well 

235 that they bewitch our souls by referring to the qualities present and 
lacking in each case, adorning the facts most beautifully with their 
words. They eulogize the city in every manner, by praising those 
who have died in battle, all of our ancestors who came before, and 
us who are still living. As a result, Menexenus, when I am praised 

b by them, I feel very nobly treated and each time I listen I become 
tricked into thinking that I have immediately become greater and 
more noble and more fine. Foreign guests sometimes come along 
with me and they hear all these things and I immediately become 
more respectable in their eyes.!° They seem to me to experience the 
same effect both with regard to me and the others parts of the city: 
they believe that it is more excellent than before, because they have 
been influenced by the speaker. And that sense of dignity remains 

e with me for more than three days. Such stirring speech and sound 
enters from the speaker into my ears that on the fourth or fifth day I 
barely come to my senses and understand where in the world I am. 
Until then I almost think I dwell on the islands of the blessed. 
That’s how clever our orators are. 

MEN.: You always tease the orators, Socrates. But I expect the chosen 
speaker will not be well prepared, since the selection is happening 
very suddenly, so that the speaker will probably be forced to im- 
provise.!? 

d Soc.: How come? Each of those orators has prepared speeches, and, 
in any case it is not very difficult to improvise that sort of thing. 
Praise of Athenians before Peloponnesians, or of Peloponnesians 
before Athenians, would require a good orator who is persuasive 


and 40.12). An Athenian Dion, who is named by Xenophon as an am- 
bassador to Persia in 392 (Hellenica 4.8.13), is more likely to be un- 
der consideration by the council than his more famous namesake from 
Syracuse. 

10 See note 6o (p. 41) on Lysias for other references to non-Athenians in 
attendance at the burials. 

11 The islands of the blessed, also known as the Elysian Field, were home 
only to a select few in the afterlife, who lived with the Olympian gods at 
the edge of the Earth. See Homer, Odyssey 4-563-569, Hesiod, Works 
and Days 168-173, Pindar, Olympian 2.7off. Demosthenes (34) also 
refers to the dead in the islands of the blessed, while Hyperides (35-38) 
refers to the dead in Hades, the underworld. 

12 On the short notice given to the orators, see note g (p. 28) on Lysias. 
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and pleasing. But when a speaker contends before those whom he 
also praises, it’s no great feat to appear to speak well. 

MEN.: You don’t think so, Socrates? 

Soc.: No, by Zeus. 

MeN.: What if the council were to choose you and you had to speak? 
Do you think you could do it? 

Soc.: It’s not surprising that I would be able to speak, Menexenus, 
since I happen to have no ordinary teacher of rhetoric. She has also 
made many other men into good orators, including the foremost of 
the Greeks, Pericles the son of Xanthippus. 

MEN.: Who is she? I suppose you mean Aspasia. 

Soc.: I do, and also Connon the son of Metrobius.'4 These are my two 
teachers, the one in music, the other in rhetoric. It’s no surprise 
that one trained in such a manner is clever at speaking. But let’s 
consider someone trained more commonly than me, in music by 
Lamprus and in rhetoric by Antiphon of Rhamnus.!® Even that 
man would be able to look good when praising Athenians before 
Athenians. 

MEN.: What would you have to say, if you were required to speak? 

Soc.: I might not have anything of my own, but just yesterday I heard 
Aspasia reciting a funeral oration for these very men. She heard 
about that business you just mentioned, that the Athenians were 
about to choose a speaker. She then went through the sort of things 
one should say, improvising some parts and patching in other left- 
over bits she had prepared earlier, when, I think, she composed the 
funeral oration which Pericles delivered. 

MEN.: Could you remember what Aspasia said? 

Soc.: As long as I don’t make a mistake. I learned it from her and she 
all but beat me when I forgot anything.!® 

MEN.: Why don’t you go through it? 

Soc.: I hope my teacher won’t mind if I publish her speech. 


Aspasia of Miletus was the mistress of Pericles, She was connected 
with Socrates by contemporary writers such as Xenophon (Memora- 
bilia 2.6.36 and Oeconomicus 3.14) and Socrates’ follower Aeschines, 
and also in later accounts, such as Plutarch, Pericles 24-25. For a mod- 
ern study of the ancient evidence see Henry 1995. 

Plato also refers to Connon, Socrates’ music teacher, at Euthydemus 
272c. 

Lamprus was a fifth-century musician said in later times to have been 
a teacher of Sophocles (Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 1.37). Antiphon of 
Rhamnus was an Athenian orator, some of whose speeches survive, and 
probably also the same Antiphon who wrote philosophical works. 

At Phaedrus 228a-e Plato introduces a similar reported speech, by the 
orator Lysias, with a discussion of the process of memorization. 
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Men.: Don’t worry about that, Socrates, just speak. You will please 
me greatly, if you are willing to recite Aspasia’s speech or anything 
else. Just speak. 

Soc.: Perhaps you'll laugh at me, if I, at my age, appear to you to still 
be playing. 

MEN.: Not at all, Socrates, but by all means speak. 

Soc.: Well, I suppose I must please you. If you were to command me 
to strip and dance I would almost oblige you; since we are alone. 
Please listen. She spoke, I think, beginning her speech with the 
dead themselves like this: 

“With acts these men have received their due from us,!” and, now 
that they have those honors, they are traveling along their fated jour- 
ney, after a public procession from the city, and a private one from their 
telatives.!® However, the law requires us to pay off the honor that is still 
owed to these men with a speech too, and it is right. A well-delivered 
speech about noble deeds conveys memory and honor to the deeds’ per- 
formers from the listeners.° We require a speech that will sufficiently 
praise the dead, and will graciously encourage the living, by enjoining 
their children and brothers to imitate the virtue of these men, and by 
consoling their fathers and mothers and any of their older ancestors still 
left. Can we find a speech of that sort? Where should we rightly be- 
gin praising brave men,”° who while living delighted their friends and 
family with virtue,?! and who traded their death for the safety of the 
living? I think I should praise them according to the natural order, since 
they were naturally good. They were good because they were born from 
good men. Let's first eulogize their nobility of birth, and second their 
upbringing and education. After these things let’s look at the execu- 
tion of their deeds, such a noble and deserving display. First of all, the 
fact that the origin of their ancestors was not foreign was the source of 
their nobility.2? It showed that their descendants were not transplants 
to this land with ancestors who had come from elsewhere, but rather 
that they were born of the earth and that they really dwelled and lived 
in their fatherland, and that they were not nourished by a step-mother, 
as others were, but by the motherland in which they lived, which had 


The “acts” are the funeral games that preceded the oration. The 
speaker contrasts these with the “speech” in the next sentence. See 
glossary under speech and deeds. 

For the details of the burial ceremony see Thucydides 34.1-6. 

At this point other orators typically express worry about their speech 
being inferior to the accomplishments of the dead. See note 6 (p.64) 
on Demosthenes. 

See glossary under brave. 

See glossary under virtue. 

See note 15 (p. 13) on Thucydides on the genos as a topic of praise. 
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given birth to them and raised them and received them back to rest in 
death.?3 It is most just to honor first their mother herself, and at the 
same time we will honor the nobility of these men too. 

All mankind, not we alone, ought to praise this region, for many 
reasons, but first and most especially because it happens to be favored 
by the gods. The strife and judgment of the gods in their dispute over 
it will confirm my statement.?4 Isn’t it right that all mankind praise 
the land which the gods praise? Secondly, it deserves praise because 
at that time, when the whole earth was giving birth and bearing all 
sorts of animals, carnivorous and vegetarian beasts, at that time our 
region appeared childless and pure with no wild beasts. Then it chose 
out of the animals and gave birth to mankind, who stands above the 
others in intelligence and alone believes in justice and the gods. The 
fact that this land gave birth to the ancestors of these men and our- 
selves is a great proof of this statement. Everything that gives birth 
provides suitable nourishment for its offspring, and this criterion re- 
veals whether a woman is truly a mother or not, if she does not have 
sources of nourishment for her offspring. Our land and mother provides 
this as sufficient proof that it gave birth to humans.”° It was the only 
one at that time and the first to bear as human nourishment the fruit 
of wheat and barley, excellent nourishment for the human race, because 
it really gave birth to this creature. This kind of proof is more valid for 
the earth than for a woman, since the earth does not imitate a woman 
in conception and birth, but a woman imitates the earth. She was not 
stingy with this produce and she distributed it to others too. After this 
she saw to the birth of the olive for her children, an aid for work. After 
raising them and bringing them up to adolescence, she introduced the 
gods as rulers and teachers for them. I should pass over their names 
in this sort of a speech — we know them.? They prepared them for 
day-to-day life by teaching them fundamental skills and by instructing 


See glossary under born of the earth. 

Herodotus (8.55) refers to the contest between Athena and Poseidon for 
Attica. 

Despite the fact that the land was in fact not very fertile and they re- 
lied on imports, the Athenians were proud of their local produce, es- 
pecially the olive, thought of as a gift from Athena (see, for example, 
Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 668-719) and grain, a gift from Deme- 
ter, given along with the knowledge of agriculture to the mythical prince 
Triptolemus (the subject of a famous play by Sophocles, surviving only 
in fragments). 

Mourners were polluted by their association with the dead and were pre- 
vented from entering holy places or even naming the Olympian deities 
(Parker 1983, 64-65). See also Demosthenes 30, where the orator re- 
fuses to name the god Dionysus. 
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them in the possession and use of weapons to protect the land. 

The ancestors of these men were born and educated in that fash- 
ion. They furnished a government for themselves and lived with it, and 
I would like to describe it briefly. Government is the nourishment of 
mankind:?’ a noble government for good men and the opposite for vile 
men. I must show that those who came before us were raised with a 
good government, and because of that government both the men of old 
and we today are good, and these men who have died happen to be part 
of that group. The government was the same then and now, the rule of 
the best, and we still administer our city just as we always have since 
that period, for the most part. One man calls it a democracy, another 
calls it something else, whatever he likes, but in truth it is an aristocracy 
with the approval of the majority.?° We always have rulers, but these 
are sometimes hereditary and sometimes chosen. For the most part the 
majority is in charge of the city. They give offices and authority to 
whomever seems best to them at a particular time and nobody is ex- 
cluded because of weakness or poverty or the obscurity of their fathers. 
We also do not honor anyone for the opposite reasons, as in other cities. 
There is one standard: the one who seems to be wise or good has power 
and rules. The fact that we were born on an equal footing is responsible 
for this government of ours. Other cities have been established by men 
of all kinds and various sorts, so that their governments also are var- 
ied; some are tyrannies, some oligarchies. Some of them live regarding 
each other as slaves, some as masters. But we and our people, since we 
are born as brothers from one mother, do not regard ourselves as slaves 
or even masters of each other. Instead our equality of birth by nature 
compels us to seek equality by law and to yield to each other in nothing 
except reputation for virtue and judgment.?° 

It follows that the fathers of these men and ourselves, and these 
men themselves, were raised in complete freedom and nobly born. They 
displayed many fine achievements to all mankind both in private and 
in public, when they thought that they should fight for freedom against 
Greeks on behalf of Greeks, and against foreigners on behalf of all the 
Greeks.*° There is not enough time to narrate how, when Eumolpus 
and the Amazons and their predecessors were campaigning against this 
land,3! they defended themselves, and how they defended the Argives 


See glossary under constitution. 

For other descriptions of Athenian democracy see note 21 (p.15) on 
Thucydides. 

On Athenian respect for the law, see note 22 (p.15) on Thucydides. 
Plato now begins a typical narrative of the accomplishments of the 
Athenians. Compare Lysias 3-66 and Demosthenes 6-11, and see also 
note 18 (p.14) on Thucydides. 

Eumolpus was a legendary king of Thrace who led the Eleusinians to 
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from the Cadmeans,3? and the children of Heracles from the Argives.3? 
And the poets have already well praised the virtue of these men in their 
songs and left a memorial for all.34 If we attempt to honor the same 
acts in prose we would probably place second.*° For these reasons I am 
inclined to pass over this material, since it has already received its due 
praise. But there is still worthwhile material, which no poet has used 
to build a reputation and which is still uncelebrated. I think I must 
relate these matters, and in doing so I will praise these men myself and 
I will also provide material for others to use in their songs and other 
types of poetry, as befits the men who performed these deeds. 

Here are the first of those matters I am addressing. The descen- 
dants of this land, our fathers, restrained the Persians, who were ruling 
Asia and enslaving Europe, and it is both just and right to remember 
this first and praise their virtue.” If one wants to praise them prop- 
erly, their virtue ought to be examined by setting the speech at the time 
when all of Asia was already enslaved to the third king. The first king, 
Cyrus, boldly freed his fellow citizens, the Persians, and at the same 
time enslaved their masters, the Medes, and ruled the rest of Asia as 
far as Egypt.3” His son ruled Egypt and Libya, as far as he could reach. 
The third king, Darius, extended the empire with his army as far as 
Scythia, and with his navy he commanded the sea and the islands such 
that nobody wanted to be his adversary. The minds of all mankind 
were enslaved. The Persian empire reduced so many great and fierce 
nations to slavery. 

Darius charged us and the Eretrians on the pretext that we had 


fight against the Athenians. The Athenian king Erechtheus sacrificed 
his daughters, at the behest of the oracle at Delphi, in order to de- 
feat Eumolpus. Euripides’ Erechtheus included these events (the play 
is mostly lost, but a speech of Erechtheus’ wife, Praxithea, is quoted at 
Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 100). On the Amazons see note 15 (p. 29) 
on Lysias. These mythical events briefly referred to here are divided 
into offensive and defensive successes. 

For the Seven against Thebes see note 18 (p. 30) on Lysias. 

On the children of Heracles see note 23 (p.31) on Lysias. 

See note 32 (p.18) on Thucydides on poems for the dead. 
Demosthenes (9) also refers to earlier poetic accounts celebrating the 
accomplishments of Athens, which he distinguishes from praise in prose. 
Thucydides rejects these poetic accounts (41.4). 

On the Persian Wars see note 28 (p. 33) on Lysias. 

Cyrus the Great (ruled c. 557-530) oversaw the creation of the Persian 
Empire. His son Cambyses (ruled 530-522) brought Egypt under Per- 
sian control. Darius seized power after Cambyses’ death and held it 
until his own death in 486. The early books of Herodotus’ Histories 
narrate the growth of the Persian Empire. 
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plotted against Sardis.38 He sent out 500,000 men on sailing ships and 
triremes, with 300 fighting boats and Datis in command. Darius told 
Datis to bring back the Eretrians and the Athenians if he wanted to 
keep his own head. Datis sailed to Eretria to face men who were the 
most renowned fighters in Greece at that time and who were not few. 
He defeated them in three days and searched the whole region so that 
no one could escape, in this way: his soldiers went to the Eretrian bor- 
ders and stood at intervals from coast to coast and, joining their hands 
together, they went through the whole area, so that they could tell the 
King that no one had escaped. They had the same plan as they went 
from Eretria to Marathon, and they took it for granted that they would 
bring back the Athenians under the same yoke of necessity as the Ere- 
trians.°? Despite these Persian achievements and attempts, none of the 
Greeks aided the Eretrians or the Athenians except the Lacedaemoni- 
ans — but they arrived on the day after the battle. All the others were 
cowed and, preferring their immediate safety, they kept quiet. Anyone 
who was born in that time could recognize how virtuous they were, 
when at Marathon they met the force of the barbarians and punished 
the insolence of all Asia, and raised the first trophies over the barbar- 
ians. They were leaders and they taught others that the Persian force 
was not invincible, and that every multitude and every asset yields to 
virtue. I assert that those men were not just the fathers of our bodies, 
but also of our freedom, and the freedom of everyone on this continent. 
The Greeks looked at that deed and gained the courage to fight the 
later battles too for freedom as students of the men at Marathon. 
This speech must give the first prize to those men, but the second 
prize goes to the ones who fought at sea and won at Salamis and Artemi- 
sium.*° There is much to say about these men, and the sort of at- 
tacks they endured on land and sea, and how they defended themselves 
against these. I will mention one deed which seems to me to be their 
finest, since they did it next after Marathon. The men at Marathon 
demonstrated only this much: that it was possible for a few men to ward 
off many barbarians on land. But the Persian navy was still untested 
and they had the reputation of being invincible at sea because of their 
numbers and their wealth and their skill and their strength. The men 
in our navy at that time deserve praise for destroying the remaining 


The Athenians and Eretrians aided the eastern Greek cities who re- 
volted from Darius and burned the Persian city of Sardis in 498 (see 
Herodotus 5.199-102). Darius’ expedition of 490 was advertised as re- 
venge for these earlier events. On the siege of Eretria see Herodotus 
6.100-102. 

See note 29 (p. 33) on Lysias for the battle of Marathon. on the Spar- 
tans’ tardiness see Herodotus 6.120. 

On these battles see note 40 (p. 36) and note 36 (p. 35) on Lysias. 
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fear of the Greeks and ending their terror at the multitude of ships and 
men. The other Greeks were educated by both the men in the army 
at Marathon and those in the navy at Salamis. They learned to be- 
come used to not fearing the barbarians on land or at sea. I count the 
work at Plataea for the safety of Greece third in number and virtue, 
and this one at last was shared between the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians.*! All these men prevented the worst possible outcome, and 
because of this virtue they are now eulogized by us, and also in the 
future by those who come after us. After this many Greek cities were 
still on the side of the barbarians, and the King himself was said to be 
intending to attack Greece again. It is just that we mention those men 
too, who put the finishing touch on earlier achievements for our safety 
by clearing out and driving off all barbarity from our sea. These were 
the men who fought at sea at Eurymedon and those who campaigned 
at Cyprus and those who sailed to Egypt and many other places. We 
must remember them and thank them for making the King fearfully 
watch out for his own safety instead of planning the destruction of the 
Greeks‘? 


The whole city endured that war against the barbarians for our own 
sake, and for the others who speak our language.** Afterward, there 
was peace and our city was honored. But then, as commonly happens 
when people are successful, it encountered envy at first, and then as 
a result of envy, jealousy. This also brought our city, against its will, 
into war with Greeks. After this, when the war occurred, we joined 
the fight against the Lacedaemonians in Tanagra for the freedom of the 
Boeotians.*4 Although that battle was indecisive, the event that fol- 
lowed made the determination. The others left, abandoning those they 
had come to aid, but our forces were victorious on the third day of bat- 
tle at Oenophyta, and we justly restored those men who were wrongly 
exiled. Those men of ours, who were already fighting against Greeks for 
Greek freedom, were also the first ones after the Persian war to achieve 


On the battle of Plataea see note 46 (p. 37) on Lysias. Herodotus (9.71) 
observes that the Spartans were the most praise-worthy at that battle. 
In the battle of Eurymedon Athenian forces defeated the Persians in 
Asia Minor in 466 (Thucydides 1.100). The activity in Egypt and 
Cyprus took place between 461 and 458 (Thucydides 1.104). Lysias 
48-53 also summarizes the history of this period iin note 47 (p. 38) 
on Lysias). 

See glossary under barbarian. 

According to Thucydides, the Spartans defeated the Athenians at Tana- 
gra, a city in the region of Boeotia, northwest of Attica, in 457. Not 
long after the Athenians took over the area by defeating the Boeotians 
at Oenophyta (Thucydides 1.108). 
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nobility and free those they were helping,“ and they were the first ones 
placed in this memorial with honor by the city. After these events, 
widespread war continued and all the Greeks invaded and destroyed 
our territory, paying back an undeserved thanks to our city. But our 
forces conquered them at sea and captured their leaders, the Lacedae- 
monians, in Sphagia.*° Our men could have killed them, but we spared 
them, and surrendered them and made peace, thinking it right to wage 
war against our own kin only to the point of victory (unlike barbarians, 
whom we must destroy), and not to destroy the community of a Greek 
city because of a private provocation. The men who who fought that 
war and are buried here ought to be praised for showing us the wrong- 
ness of any claim that others were superior to the Athenians in that war 
against the foreigners. They made this demonstration by excelling in 
war while Greece was in turmoil, and by defeating the foremost of the 
other Greeks. Their own allies in the previous defeat of the barbarians 
were now the ones they beat on their own. 

After this peace there was a third war, unforeseen and savage.*” 
Many brave men who died in that campaign are buried here. Many 
sailed to Sicily and erected numerous victory trophies for the freedom 
of the Leontinians, when they sailed to that land as sworn allies. But 
because of the length of the voyage our city was helpless and unable to 
support the force, so we renounced this plan and suffered misfortune.4® 
The enemies of these men and those who fought against them praised 
their moderation and virtue more than other peoples’ friends do. Many 
of these men fought in the sea-battle at the Hellespont, where in one 
day they captured all the enemies’ ships, and defeated many others.*? 
When I said that the nature of that war was unforeseen and savage, I 
was referring to this: the other Greeks felt so much rivalry toward this 
city that they dared to send ambassadors to that most hateful King, 
whom they had helped to expel as our allies, and to bring that man 
back on their own, a barbarian against Greeks, and to assemble all the 
Greeks and barbarians against our city. On that occasion the strength 


See glossary under brave. 

Sphagia, or Sphacteria, was an island just off the coast of Pylos in the 
southern Peloponnese, where in 425 the Athenians defeated and cap- 
tured a Spartan force (Thucydides 4.2~-41). 

Plato is referring to the second part of the Peloponnesian War, begin- 
ning with the unsuccessful Athenian expedition to Sicily (415-413). 
On this phrase see glossary under chance and note 39 (p. 35) on Lysias. 
Plato refers to events of 411-410, narrated by Thucydides (8.104—106). 


In 412 the Spartans made an agreement with the Persian king Tiss- 
aphernes to act together to thwart Athenian interests in Ionia. See 


Thucydides 8.36-37. 
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and virtue of this city was plain to see. When the enemy thought we had 
been subdued by the war and that our ships were cut off at Mytilene, 
we sent sixty ships to help and these men manned the ships and indis- 
putably achieved the utmost nobility on the field.5! They conquered 
the enemy and freed their allies, but they encountered an undeserved 
fortune and they were not taken up from the sea for burial here. We 
must always remember and praise those men. It is thanks to their virtue 
that we were victorious not only in that sea-battle then, but also in the 
rest of the war. Because of them our city acquired the reputation of 
being unbeatable by anybody. And it’s true; we were overpowered by 
ruin at our own hands, not from others. Still even now we are unde- 
feated by those men, but we have defeated ourselves and been defeated 
by ourselves.53 

After these events, when our foreign affairs were calm and peaceful, 
our civil war was conducted such that no one would pray for his city 
to suffer this differently, if men are fated to engage in strife.°4 With 
great gladness and closeness the citizens from the Piraeus and from the 
city came to terms, not just with each other, but also, to our surprise, 
with the other Greeks. They conducted the war against those at Eleusis 
with great moderation. For all this there was no other cause than their 
genuine kinship, which provided a firm and homogeneous relationship, 
not in word but in deed.55 We must remember those who died at each 
other’s hands in this war and reconcile them with what we have, prayers 
and sacrifices, at these sorts of occasions, by praying to those who look 
after them, since we ourselves have been reconciled. They attacked each 
other not because of evil or hatred, but because of misfortune.5© We 
ourselves who are alive are witnesses to these events. We, who are the 
same as them by birth, forgive each other for what we did and what we 
suffered. 

After this we had absolute peace and the city was calm. We forgave 


See glossary under brave. 

See glossary under chance. In 406 the Athenians defeated the Spar- 
tans in a naval battle near Arginusae, islands near Lesbos in the eastern 
Aegean. However the Athenian commanders did not retrieve the bod- 
ies of the dead for burial and were subsequently tried and executed. 
See Xenophon, Hellenica 1.7 for a detailed account of the trial of the 
generals. 

Similarly Lysias (31) and Demosthenes (19) refuse to describe the fallen 
as defeated by the enemy. 

On the events in Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War see note 
55 (p. 40) on Lysias. Many of the thirty tyrants took refuge in Eleusis 
after they were defeated by the democrats. 

See glossary under speech and deeds. 

See 243a above and note 39 (p. 35) on Lysias. 
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the barbarians, since their defense was not lacking when they suffered 
badly at our hands, but we were irritated with the Greeks. We remem- 
bered how they paid back the favor when they were well treated by 
us, by associating with the barbarians, stripping away the ships which 
had once saved them, and taking down the walls in return for the fact 
that we had prevented theirs from falling. The city then decided that it 
would no longer defend the Greeks, whether they were being enslaved 
by each other or the barbarians, and it conducted itself accordingly. 
Since this was our attitude, the Lacedaemonians believed that we, the 
allies of freedom, had fallen, and that it was their job to enslave others, 
and so they did.°” But why should I go on at length? The things that 
came next which I might mention did not happen long ago and they are 
not the deeds of ancient men. We ourselves know that the foremost men 
of the Greeks, the Argives, the Boeotians and the Corinthians, stricken 
by fear, came to this city for help, and, most amazing of all, the King be- 
came so helpless that his safety happened to come from nowhere other 
than the city which he had sought to destroy.°® 

If anyone desires to accuse our city fairly, there’s only one real accu- 
sation, that we are always too prone to pity and favor the underdog.°? 
At that time our city was not able to persevere or abide by what it had 
decided, not to rescue anybody who was being enslaved from those who 
were wronging them. It relented and went out to help. By coming to 
the aid of the Greeks it released them from slavery, and they remained 
free until they again enslaved themselves. Although it did not dare to 
aid the King, out of respect for the trophies at Marathon and Salamis 
and Plataea, it certainly did save him by allowing only exiles and vol- 
unteers to help. After rebuilding our walls and restoring our navy it 
took up the war, once forced to fight, and fought the Lacedaemonians 
on behalf of the Parians. The King feared the city after he saw the 
Lacedaemonians renouncing the war at sea and he wanted to desert the 
cause, so he demanded the continental Greeks, whom the Lacedaemoni- 
ans had earlier surrendered to him, if he was going to fight alongside us 
and the other allies, thinking we would refuse and that he would have an 


On the Spartan hegemony and the Corinthian War see note 61 (p. 41) 
on Lysias. 

On the Athenian general Conon’s cooperation with Persia see note 54 
(p.39) on Lysias. 

Plato casts recent events as a modern-day demonstration of Athenian 
willingness to aid suppliants. See note 23 (p. 31) on Lysias for mythical 
examples of this tradition. Frequently in this paragraph he personifies 
the city of Athens as the agent responsible for these deeds (“it”). 
Plato continues to refer to the Athenian general Conon, who had been 
living abroad. See note 57 (p. 40) on the rebuilding of the walls. “Par- 
ians” is probably a mistake by Plato or a copyist for “Persians”. 
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excuse for his desertion. He was mistaken about the other allies. They 
were willing to give up the continental Greeks to him. The Corinthians 
and Argives and Boeotians and other allies agreed and swore that they 
would give up the continental Greeks if he would provide support. We 
alone dared not to surrender them or to swear the oath.®1 

The nobility and freedom of the city is so strong and healthy and 
anti-barbarian in nature because we are pure Greeks with no barbarian 
taint. No Pelops or Cadmus or Aegyptus or Danaus or any others who 
are barbarian in nature, but in custom Greek, dwell among us.°? We 
live together as Greeks, with no half-barbarians, so that a pure hatred 
for foreign nature has been cast deep in this city. Nevertheless, we 
were again alone because we were unwilling to perform the shameful and 
unholy act of surrendering Greeks to barbarians. Although we found 
ourselves in the same position as before, when we were defeated, with 
god’s help we fought this war better than that one. We came out of the 
war with our ships, our walls, and our colonies, so well in fact that even 
our enemy was glad to be done with it.®4 But we lost brave men in this 
war too, who suffered from the bad terrain in Corinth and betrayal in 
Lechaeum.® The men who freed the King and drove the Lacedaemo- 
nians from the sea were also brave. I remind you of those men and ask 
you to join me in praising and honoring their greatness. 

Many fine words have been said about the achievements of the men 
lying here and all the others who died in war, but even so, many fine 
deeds have been omitted. Several days and nights would not be enough 
time for someone who intends to praise everything. Everyone should 
remember these men and advise their offspring, just as in war, not to 
leave the post of their forefathers or retreat by yielding to cowardice. 


On these negotiations between Persia and the Greeks over Greek inter- 
ests in Ionia, see Xenophon, Hellenica 4.8.12-17. 

These mythical heroes were associated with various lands. Pelops was 
the eponym of the Peloponnesian peninsula of the Greek mainland. 
Cadmus came from Phoenicia, in some accounts, to settle Thebes in 
Boeotia. Aegyptus was the namesake of the Egyptians. Danaus was 
Aegyptus’ brother, who fled from Egypt to the city of Argos in the 
Peloponnese. 

The verb “cast” (syntékein) is usually used to describe the molding of 
hot molten metals. “Pure” (katharos) reinforces the metaphor. 

The Persian king Artaxerxes ended the Persian War in 386 with the 
so-called “King’s Peace” (Xenophon, Hellenica 5.1.29-31). 

See glossary under brave. Lechaeum was one of the ports of the city of 
Corinth. The Spartans captured the port by treachery in 392 and used 
it as a local base against the other Greek allies (Xenophon, Hellenica 
4.4.7-14). 

On the address to the wives and parents in this section of the speech 
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For that reason I also advise you, the children of brave men, now and 
in the future, whenever I encounter any of you, and remind and exhort 
you to strive to be as brave as possible. On this occasion it is right for 
me to tell you what your fathers, as they were about to risk their lives, 
commanded us to tell their survivors. I will tell you the very things 
I heard them say, and also what they would happily say to you now 
if they were able, making an inference from what they said then. But 
you must believe that you are hearing whatever I say from those men 
themselves. They spoke like this. 

‘Children, the present circumstance reveals that you are born of 
brave fathers. Although we could stay alive as cowards, we prefer to 
die bravely, without causing any disgrace for you and the next genera- 
tion or any shame for all our ancestors. We believe that life is unlivable 
for someone who shames his own family, and that no man or god is a 
friend to such a man, either on the earth or below the earth when he 
dies. Listen to our speech and, whatever you pursue, pursue it with 
virtue, with the awareness that all possessions and pursuits are shame- 
ful and evil without this. Wealth does not bring beauty to one who 
possesses it with cowardice, because that sort of man’s wealth belongs 
to somebody else, not himself. Physical beauty and strength, dwelling 
alongside cowardice and evil, are not attractive.” They are unattrac- 
tive, and they make the bearer more conspicuous and reveal his cow- 
ardice. All knowledge, if devoid of justice and the rest of virtue, appears 
as trickery, not wisdom. For this reason in the beginning and the end, 
throughout all time and by all means, with all your eagerness strive to 
surpass us and our ancestors in renown.® If not, know that for us, if 
we are victorious over you in virtue, the victory brings shame, whereas 
the defeat, if we are defeated, brings blessedness. We would be most 
defeated and you would be victorious, if you are prepared not to abuse 
the glory of your forefathers nor to squander it away, because you know 
that nothing is more shameful for a man who supposes he is somebody 
than to be honored not on his own account, but because of the glory of 
his ancestors. The fact that one’s parents have honors is a beautiful and 
noble treasure for their descendants. But it is shameful and cowardly 


see note 41 (p. 20). 

Plato here echoes Thucydides 42.2. See note 35 (p.18) on Thucydides. 
“Throughout all time and by all means, strive to have total ...”: a 
striking example of polyptoton, or repetition of the same word in dif- 
ferent usages. The Greek reads pantos pasan pantés, repeating the same 
word for “all” three times. Rhetorical figures such as these were espe- 
cially popularized by the orator Gorgias, who was also fond of parallel 
antithetical phrases, sometimes with emphatic repetition, such as in the 
close repetition of “victory”, “defeat” and “conquer” in the next two 
sentences. See also note 11 (p.25) on Gorgias. 
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to consume a treasure of money or honor, and not hand it on to one’s 
children because of a lack of individual possessions and good sense of 
one’s own. But if you behave like this, you will come to us as friends 
to friends when your own fate brings you here. But if you neglect these 
things and are cowardly, no one will welcome you warmly. Please say 
these things to our children. 

‘We should always console our fathers and mothers, those of us that 
still have them, so that they may bear their misfortune, if that’s what is, 
as easily as possible and not lament together.®® They will not need any 
more grief, since this present misfortune has provided enough of this. To 
heal and soothe them we should remind them that the gods have heard 
the greatest of their prayers. They did not pray that their children be 
immortal, but brave and renowned, and they got these things, which are 
the greatest goods. Having all one’s prayers answered in life isn’t easy 
for a mortal man to bear in his mind. But by bearing their misfortunes 
courageously they will truly appear to be the fathers of courageous chil- 
dren and they themselves will appear to be courageous. But by giving 
in they will arouse suspicion, either that they are not our parents, or 
that those of us who praise them were deceived. Neither of these should 
be the case. Rather, they should praise us with their acts, by showing 
that they are real men and fathers of men. That old saying “nothing in 
excess” seems to be well said.”° And it really is well said. If a man has 
everything that contributes to happiness in his own hands, or nearly so, 
and he is not joined to other men such that his situation is also forced to 
fluctuate according to whether those men are doing well or badly, then 
that man has best prepared his life, and he is moderate, brave and in- 
telligent. When possessions and children are born and die, he will heed 
that proverb. He will not appear too happy or pained because he trusts 
in himself. We ask, and desire, and tell our friends to be like this, and 
we now provide ourselves as examples, not being too upset or too afraid 
if we must die presently. We ask our fathers and mothers to lead the 
rest of their lives with the same attitude, and to know that they will not 
please us very much by bewailing and lamenting us. If there is any per- 
ception of the living among the dead, they will displease us greatly by 
being distressed and bearing their misfortunes badly. But they would 
most please us by bearing it lightly and moderately. The end of our 
lives will be very noble for mankind, and praise will be more appropri- 
ate than mourning. But if they take care of our wives and children and 


Hyperides, in his consolatory address to the children of the fallen (27), 
similarly doubts their misfortune. 

“Nothing in excess” (méden agan) and “know thyself” (gnothi seauton) 
were inscribed at the Greek oracle of Delphi. Elsewhere (Charmides 
164c-165b) Plato discusses these two admonitions and their relation to 
the Greek value of “moderation” (séphrosyné). 
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nourish them and pay attention to that goal, they will probably for- 
get their fortune and live more nobly and rightly with our approval.”! 
That’s enough to tell our family and friends from us. We would en- 
courage the city to take care of our fathers and sons for us, by teaching 
the latter decently, and by nursing the former in their old age as they 
deserve. But we know that even without our encouragement, you will 
take proper care of them.’ 

That’s what they told us to report to you, the children and par- 
ents of the dead, and I am reporting it as enthusiastically as I can. I 
myself also have a request on their behalf, that the sons imitate their 
own fathers, and that the parents have self-confidence, because we will 
nurse and care for you both in private and public, whenever any of us 
encounters anyone of them at all.”? You yourselves are aware of the 
diligence of the city, and that it has enacted laws that the children and 
parents of the dead be cared for, and that the highest city official has 
been appointed above all other citizens to see to it that the fathers and 
mothers of these men are not treated wrongly. The city itself helps 
raise their children, striving to make their orphanage insignificant by 
putting itself in the role of father for the ones who are still children.7? 
After they reach manhood, it sends them off to their own responsibili- 
ties, after equipping them with full armor and reminding them of their 
fathers’ habits by giving them the tools of their paternal virtue. With 
good omens it sends them out, decorated in arms, to begin the strong 
rule of their father’s home. It never stops honoring the dead. Each year 
we publicly observe the same customs for everyone that each receives 
in private.” In addition, the city enacts competitions in gymnastics, 
horses and all sorts of music. Simply put, it takes on the fated role of 


See glossary under chance. 

Greek culture placed a high value on children caring for their parents. 
The laws of the Archaic Athenian law-giver Solon required sons to care 
for their elderly fathers (Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians 55.3). 
The state also acted in the role of parent for the orphaned children of the 
dead (see Harding 1985, no. 8). When they were old enough to begin 
military training, the orphans were given arms and they paraded at 
the City Dionysia, an annual religious festival which featured dramatic 
productions. See also Thucydides 46.1, Lysias 75, Demosthenes 32 and 
Hyperides 42. Goldhill 1990, 105-114 discusses the state’s assumption 
of family roles. Monoson 2000, 181-205 emphasizes the importance of 
family relationships in this oration, which she sees as a reaction to the 
relationship between the state and the citizen described in Thucydides’ 
oration. Although she is right in seeing that this speech directly replies 
to Pericles, some of the connections she draws are unconvincing. 

On the personification of the city see note 59 (p. 57) above. 

See glossary under public and private. 
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heir and son for the dead, and of father for sons, of guardian for their 

parents, and it takes complete care of all of them for all time.” You 

should take those facts to heart and bear your misfortune more lightly. 

In this way you would be more beloved to the dead and the living and 

it would be most easy for you to care and be cared for. But now that 

you and all the others have lamented the dead publicly according to the 
law, depart.” 
That’s the speech of Aspasia of Miletus for you. 

MEN.: I must congratulate Aspasia, if she is able to compose such 
speeches despite being a woman. 

Soc.: If you don’t believe it, come along with me and hear her speak 
yourself. 

MEN.: I’ve run into Aspasia many times and I know what she’s like. 

Soc.: So then, don’t you admire her and aren’t you now thankful to 
her for this speech? 

MEN.: I am very thankful for this speech, either to her, or to him, 
whoever it was who said it to you. And I am especially grateful 
to you for delivering it. 

Soc.: That’s wonderful. Please don’t give me away, and I will report 
many good political speeches from her to you.”® 

MEN.: Don’t worry, I won’t tell on you. Just keep reporting them. 

Soc.: I will. 


Another case of polyptoton, with repetition of the same word, pas, or 
“all”, three times. See note 68 (p.59) above. 

“Political speeches” refers to any speeches relevant to the affairs of the 
city, or polis, which might include not only formal public speeches such 
as this one, but also speeches delivered in the Assembly or the courts on 
more specific questions of government. Perhaps there is an allegation 
that Aspasia was also behind other orations delivered by Pericles. 


